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proportiomof influenza deaths associated with puerperal diseases and conditions. A 
graphic section (pp. 38-47) illustrates some of the general tables discussed in the intro- 
ductory section of the report. Table XX (pp. 48-80) records the number of influenza 
deaths, and death rates per 1,000, for each of the forty-six weeks in the principal civil 
divisions of England and Wales. 

It was of course impossible in the time available for the Registrar General to have 
had analytic studies prepared. Most of the conclusions regarding the initial areas- 
affected by the several waves of the epidemic, the relative severity in populations of 
varying density and economic condition, the comparative damage done in each of the 
waves in the numerous registration districts, and other points of interest, were drawn 
from inspection of the crude results. It is hoped that students of the pathometry 
of influenza will avail themselves of the materials which the Registrar General has 
set before them and endeavor by approved methods of analysis to provide concise 
descriptions of the data. 

The Ministry of Health of Great Britain has issued a comprehensive report on the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-1919.* Some of the chapters will be of interest to students 
of influenza pathometry. It is proposed to review these statistical chapters in a 
later number of the Qt/akterly. 

E. W. Kopf 



The Ownership and Valuation of Mineral Properties in the United Kingdom, by R. A. S.. 
Redmayne and Gilbert Stone. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1920* 
256 pp. 

One lays down Sir Richard Redmayne's latest book with the feeling that they do. 
things better in England. He and his collaborator, Gilbert Stone, have brought to- 
gether under a single cover the essential facts concerning property rights in minerals, 
methods of valuation for sale and taxation, and the present system of taxation in 
England, information which could be found in America, if at all, only after arduous 
search through many scattered sources. There is no book covering the American 
field like their Ownership and Valuation of Mineral Properties in the United Kingdom. 
The nearest approach to it consists of chapters on valuation in standard works on 
mining, such as those of Hoover, Finlay, and Young, and of papers by Chance, Brins- 
made, Finlay, Allen, and others, scattered through the technical press and through 
the Proceedings of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
The publications of the state and federal governments have dealt for the most part 
with specialized phases of the subject only, such as the valuation of iron mines or 
oil and gas wells for purposes of taxation, or the valuation of mineral-bearing public 
lands for sale or lease. 

The authors are eminently qualified for the task they have undertaken. To it 
Redmayne brings not only ripe experience as colliery manager, consulting engineer, 
and professor of mining at the University of Birmingham, but also a record of years 
of public service as Chief Inspector of Mines for the United Kingdom, and as Assistant 
Fuel Controller during the war. Few men in England are entitled to speak with 
more authority on the mining industry than he. Mr. Stone's share in the work is 
apparently the portion relating to the law of mineral properties, and the combination 
of the viewpoint of the lawyer with the engineer is a happy one. 

The book is designed primarily to assist the mining expert. It is, however, so 

* Report on the Pandemic of Influenza, 1918-1919. London : H. M. Stationary Office. 1920. 
577 pp. 
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clearly written as to be comprehensible to the layman, and it contains much descrip- 
tive matter "of value to the student of economics. Partly because of the interests of 
its authors, partly because of the overwhelming importance of coal in the min eral 
industry of Great Britain, the book deals chiefly with coal properties, and its lessons 
for Americans are largely confined to coal. 

Three chapters are devoted to the rights of owners and tenants, lessors and lessees, 
in mineral-bearing lands. Because of differences between English and American law 
with respect to property in land these are of limited interest to American engineers 
and economists. Of more immediate concern are the chapters on valuation for pur- 
poses of taxation and on the present regime of parochial and national taxes. The 
workings of the mineral rights duty, the excess mineral rights duty, and the increment 
value duties, as applied to coal lands, and also of the income tax as applied to colliery 
operations, are described. Taxation of coal-bearing lands is shown to be for the most 
part on the basis of royalties and rents, i.e., on tonnage produced, not on the value of 
the coal in the ground. It is significant to note that four years before the war Eng- 
land had adopted a tax on the unearned increment in the value of mineral-bearing 
lands. 

Two chapters on rents and royalties develop the fact that in few cases is the English 
coal operator at the same time the owner of the coal; instead he leases the coal bed 
and a wayleave to get access to it. The number of coal owners in the United King- 
dom is stated to be about four thousand. Royalties differ from one field to another; 
a common form is shown to be a minimum fixed rental with provision for a royalty 
in addition of so much per ton on the coal produced above the amount necessary to 
make up the rental. The average royalty (pp. 72, 140) is thought by the authors to 
be five and one-half pence per ton, or translated into American units, about nine and 
one-half cents per net ton. 

In the chapters dealing with valuation primary emphasis is laid on the valuation 
of holdings in coal lands rather than of producing collieries, though some attention is 
paid to the latter as well. American engineers will note with interest the constants 
for depreciation of plant and equipment, given on pages 123-4. Formulas are pre- 
sented for the determination of present values, and much attention is given by the 
authors to the proper rate of interest to be assumed (a) to reimburse the investor for 
the risk of his original capital, and (b) to amortize the original investment by the 
creation of a sinking fund. The former the authors place at from 8 to 10 per cent on 
an ordinary mining risk, the latter at from 3 or 4 per cent in pre-war times, and from 
5 to 6 per cent at present. 

Throughout the book there runs a consciousness of impending changes in the coal- 
mining industry. As pertinent to the contemporary discussion of nationalization of 
coal mines the authors present an estimate of the value of the coal royalties in the 
United Kingdom, i.e., the purchase price of the coal beds as distinct from the surface 
rights and from the investment in mining plant and equipment. This they place at 
approximately 70,000,000 pounds sterling, and they note that estimates of other 
values have ranged as high as 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 pounds sterling. The cost 
to the British Nation of expropriating the coal deposits of the country, allowing just 
compensation to the present owners, would thus be about the same as the annual 
naval estimates, which are reported as 82,000,000 pounds sterling net for the year 
1921-22. 

It is the assumption of the authors that in the event of nationalization of the coal 
deposits the state would continue to exact royalties from the operating companies 
(p. 86). "Only the consumer," they argue, "would gain by any reduction in royal- 
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ties The ultimate result would be a reduced selling price and the stoppage 

of the inferior collieries unable to bring down their working costs to the required 
point." The authors have apparently fallen into an error shared by certain members 
of their respective professions in America. In the long run royalties are not an ele- 
ment in the price of coal to the consumer, but like the rent of land, are a differential 
between the return on marginal coal properties and more profitable ones. The price 
of coal in the United Kingdom is normally a competitive price, determined largely by 
the pull of the export demand upon the supply at home. In competing abroad with 
inferior foreign coals British producers have an advantage which they have been 
compelled to share with British coal owners in the form of royalties. In the absence 
of price fixation by the government the remission of royalties would swell the profits 
of the more favorably situated producers rather than lower the price to consumers. 

F. G. Tbyon 
United States Geological Survey 



The Movement of Wages in the Cotton Manufacturing Industry of New England Since 
1860, by Stanley E. Howard. Boston: National Council of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 1920. 99 pp. 

This report, published by the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers, again 
makes use of that increasingly popular device, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Index of Wholesale Commodity Prices, as a measure of the progressive increase of 
real as opposed to money wages for long-time comparisons. The extent of the rise 
of real wages in this case is so startling as to call into question the legitimacy of the 
use of that index as a measure of money wages in terms of cost of living. 

Aside from a very interesting and competent digression into the inadequacies of 
the Fall River Experiment, which attempted to fix wages on the basis of a sliding 
scale based on the margin of profit, the report confines itself to the construction of a 
single index of wages in the Cotton Manufacturing Industry of New England since 
1860. This is done to make possible a comparison of that index with the wholesale 
price index of the Bureau of Labor as a measure of the rise of real wages. The ma- 
terials are taken from the reports of investigations of wages in the cotton industry 
made by the Weeks and Aldrich Investigating Commissions and by the United States 
Bureau of Labor. The construction of this wage index is a very careful piece of work. 
Supplementary historical and statistical data are included to throw as much light as 
possible on the causes of wage fluctuations owing to general business conditions, or to 
conditions peculiar to the industry, both technical and financial. Also, some attempt 
is made to show the degree and nature of unemployment and the extent to which all 
crafts within the industry were affected by wage changes, though such conclusions 
are necessarily rough because of the limitation of material. 

The wage index shows that money wages in the industry in Massachusetts stood at 
276.9 in 1915, as compared with 207.3 in 1911 before the Lawrence strike, and 100. in 
1860. Because of the wide publicity of living conditions in Massachusetts cotton 
manufacturing centers at the time of the Lawrence strike, that point is as serviceable 
as any for making concrete comparisons with 1860. In 1911, when money wages 
stood at 207.3 in Massachusetts as compared with 100. in 1860, 6.61 per cent of the 
employees were receiving full-time weekly earnings, according to the report, of under 
five dollars; 50 per cent under eight dollars; and 90 per cent under twelve dollars. 
This does not take into account the relatively high degree of unemployment. That 
means that full-time weekly earnings, not counting unemployment, in 1860, would 
show 50 per cent of the employees receiving less than four dollars, and 90 per cent less 



